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DOCKING AND NICKING HORSES. 


It is best not to maim a horee by docking him. 
It is true that there is a trouble in driving 
‘*switch-tailed’”’ horses, as they are often called, 
which have their tails of the natural length, in 
consequence of their catching the reins and some- 
times holding them firmly down. To obviate this, 
docking and nicking has been resorted to, as this 
prevents thistrouble. Docking is merely cutting 
off the tail—nicking is cutting the cords or ten- 
dons of the muscles which are used for depressing 
the tail or holding it down. By cutting these 
the power of doing this is almost destroyed and 
the trouble, in regard to disturbing the reins, is 
completely done away. 

Some people think it necessary to cast and tie 
the horse when he isto bedocked. This need not 
be done. We once saw a farmer dock his horse 
in this way :—After separating the hair at the 
place where he wished to cut, he turned it back 
and tied a small cord tightly around the place. 
He then backed the horse up to a rail fence, about 
as high as the horse, rested the tail on the upper 
rail and, with a chisel and mallet, cut it off at 
one blow. 

A writer at ‘‘Union Springs,’ over the signa- 
ture of **A. B.’’ communicates to the Rural New 
Yorker his mode of docking, which is somewhat 
similar to the above :—*‘In the first place,’’ says 
he, ‘*get a small string or cord, then separate the 
hair true around the tail where you wish to take 
it off, and turn it back. Tie the cord tight around 
the tail so as to stop all circulation below ; have 
a sharp two inch chisel; get a scantlirg or some- 
thing with a square end that will come high 
enough for the tail to be level, rest the tail upon 
it, then, with one blow, take the tail off close to 
the cord. Havea bunch of tow about as big as 
a hen’s egg and fill itas full of dry pulverized 
horse manure as you possibly can, then press it 
very closely against the end of the tail, untie your 
string, bring down the hair over it even and tight 
to the tow, tying part of the hair tightly to the 
tow. As you wind it around bring in more hair, 
tie it so that it will hold the tow firmly againet 
the end of the tail, pull off your halter and let 
him go.’’ It, of course, ought to be done at the 
season of the year when there are no flies. 

Nicking, as it is called, is quite a different op- 
eration. It sometimes happens that a horse, after 
being docked, will still be in the habit of catch- 
ing the reins and holding them down, tighter 
than before. The further remedy or prevention 
of this is to nick him. By this we mean the 
cords or tendons of the muscle used by him for 
bringing the tail down, must be cut off, and there- 
by rendered weaker than when in a state of na- 
ture. To do this, the horse must be cast and 
firmly secured, and the operator, with a small 
thin, sharp knife, inserts the blade at the side and 
under the large tendons on the under side of the 
tail. ‘There is one tendon on each side to be cut 
off. In doing this the knife should not be brought 
up tbrough the skin. No gash need be made 
outside of the skin except where the point of the 
knife enters. Some cut it off in two or more 
places, others but one. We have seen some cut 
down on the outside on to the tendon and cut oat 
a piece of it, a half ora whole inch in length. 
But this is not necessary, and by eo doing there 
is more danger of inflammation. After this op- 
eration is done, care must be taken to keep the cut 
ends separate or they will grow together again 
and the object of the operation be frustrated. To 
accomplish this the horse must be freed, put into 
a stall and his tail kept up by some means until 
it has healed. The common method is to tie the 
hair toa short stick placed at right angles, or 
horizontally to the tail, to this stick apply two 
lines, which lines are passed over pullies above 
the horse, and a small weight attached to each 
end of them. These weights keep the tail eleva- 
ted, and at the same time, by means of the pul- 
lies, render as the horse moves to one side or the 
other. The horse is kept in this situation until 
he is healed, care being taken by giving laxative 
food and covling applications to keep off inflam- 
mation. 

1t is probable that in healing, the cord becomes 
lengthened and a piece grows in connecting the 
cut ends. If this be the case it only makes the 
tendon longer than natural, and it thereby weak- 
ens the power of the muscles over it, and the up- 
per or lifting muscles predominating, the tail is 
kept out of the way of the reins, and all trouble 
of that kind overcome. 





GATHERING APPLES. 


The apple crop, which is a very good one with 
us, will soon need to be gathered. To do this 
right and have the apples kept in a condition by 
which they can be preserved the longest time pos- 
sible, every apple must be picked by hand, and 
not a bruise allowed. This care makes apple 
gathering rather a slow operation. Several years 
ago we adopted the plan of gathering apples, 
which we did care to preserve long, by hanging a 
large sheet of cloth under the tree, on stakes, in 
a sort of funnel form, and shook them into it. 
Thie saved a deal of labor in picking them up. 
A hole was made in the more depending part of 
the sheet and a basket placed under it, into which 
the apples ran as they fell. 

We see that a writer in the Rural New Yorker 
has adopted a modification of this system for 
picking apples, whereby the operation is some- 
what facilitated, and enables emali boys to help 
in the business. He describes his plan as follows : 
‘*Take enough factory sheeting to make a square 
of about 14 feet, baste it together with wrapping 
twine. It took two clothes lines to bind the rim 
of this sheet to keep it from tearing and to keep 
the applés from rolling off. At each corner, 
about two feet of the lines were left loose to form 
slip loops to hold the sheet upon the stakes. In 

the center should be a half inch hole bound with 
thin, strong leather. It requires four corner 


the upper end for the slip loops of the line to 
hold in, and at the other end, steel spikes three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, tapered to a 
point to drive into the ground, and a center stake 
five feet long with a spike in one end, and a half 
inch boltin the other to hold up the center of the 
sheet and cause the apples to roll to the rim, 
handy to be taken off, completes it. Spread the 
sheet under that part of the tree to be picked, 
clear of the ground, and send two lads to the 
centre of the tree, two more on ladders to pick 
the outer branches, dropping the fruit on the 
sheet. All the fruit over the sheet that drops and 
don’t hita limb is safer from injury than it would 
be if laid into a basket. You will stand at the 
edge of the sheet with a lad to assist and sort and 
pack the fruit into barrels.’’ 


For the Maine Farmer. 
KILLED BY DOGs. 

Mr. Eprror :—I wish to give you a list of the 
number of sheep that have been killed by dogs in 
this town within a few weeks : 

Chapman Curtis, 8; Col. John Gilmore, 29 ; 
G. C. Gordon, 6; W. C. Gordon, 7. Total, 50. 

Would it not be a good plan to have a dog tax 
in this State like the law in Massachusetts ? 

Would it not be also a good plan to send peti- 
tions to the Legislature for such alaw? Will 
you not say something on the subject in your 
paper and oblige A Susscriper. 





Notr.— We have no doubt a ‘‘dog tax’”’ would 
be the means of diminishing the number of use- 
less dogs now in the State. The law, however, 
in regard to sheep-killing dogs is pretty strong. 
The principal trouble is to catch the dog that 
does the mischief and prove who owns him. 

Ep. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
DISEASE AMONG CATTLE. 

Mr. Epiror:—I have a mystery I should be 
very glad to have solved by you or by some of 
the contributors to your valuable paper. A 
friend of mine has two cows taken stiff in their 
limbs. Six or seven others in the neighborhood 
were taken the same way and one has died. Some 
are taken in their fore legs and some in all four, 
so lame that they can but just walk on level 
ground, appetite good, will gnaw bones and 
pieces of boards, give about the usual quantity 
of milk, but reduced in flesh to mere skeletons. 
He says he shall not try to winter them, but shall 
have to kill them and throw them away. It isa 
new disease among us, and if you have any 
knowledge that will give us a clew to the cause or 
remedy it will be thankfully received. 

Respectfully you 
ay Reicinang S. L. Marpen. 

East Vassalboro’, Sept. 10, 1860. 

Norse. The disease in question may probably 
come under the class of rheumatism, by some 
called garget in the limbs and various other 
names. Give them bone meal in provender of 
some kind, and open the bowels with some gentle 
laxative in which garget root is mixed, keep them 
warm, dry, and use brisk frictions over the affect- 
ed parts.—Eb. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
ROAD FENCE NECESSARY. 

Where are the no-road-fence advocates? I 
think they had better advise farmers to build 
better fences on the road which would be an or- 
nament to the farm and an honor to the owner. 
There are nine out of ten about here who have 
pastures adjoining the road, and have to drive 
their cattle a hundred rods or more to get to and 
from them with a field of corn and grain on each 
side of the road. I think your boys would have 
a hard chance to drive them through twice a day 
and keep them within the limits of the road. I 
guess you would have to give them a stick or two 
of candy, and perhaps a stick of birch. What 
would our drovers do witha hundred head of 
cattle in the road without a fence; and what 
would a line fence amount to if you have no road 
fence? I think every farmer wants a road fence 
for his own convenience. S. complains about road 
fences hurting his eyes. My fence hurts my eyes 
because it is so poor. 

I think if I bad a good fence on the road it 
would look well to me, if it did not to any one 
else. Asa man thinketh so is he. C. A. 

Sangerville, Sept. 6, 1860. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr, Irvine of the British legation at Washing- 
ton, in conformity with instructions, has made a 
report to authorities at home, upon the etate of 
agriculture in this country. He notices the small 
crops produced here in comparison with the 
amount of cultivable land and our large popula- 
tion, and reasons upon these things as follows: , 

‘The immense extent of territory, and the com- 
parative scantiness of the population, have in- 
duced a good deal of carelessness in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The price of land being low, 
the proprietors have found it more economical to 
work out their land than to expend their capital 
in manures and other means for preserving its 
productive qualities ; and when the soil has be- 
come exhausted, the owners bave left it for soma 
new settlement. The consequence of this has 
been that, instead of full and abundant crops, in 
many parts of the older settled portions of the 
country, the fields do not yield, at present, half 
as much as formerly, and in many localities not a 
third, nor even a quarter as much ; and that, 
notwithstanding the advantages of climate, the 
facility of transport to available markets, and 
the lightly taxed condition of farmers and plant- 
ers, the ratio of increase in agricultural products 
of the United States is not in proportion to the 
increase of population.’’ 

RULES FOR PRUNING GRAPES. 

The last number of Hovey’s Magazine gives 
substantially the following general rules for grape 
pruoing, after recommending grape-growers to be 
free in the use of the knife, followed by the re- 
mark that whero one vine is pruned too severely, 
nine are not pruned gnough. No shoots should 
be. nearer, than one foot of each other. Prune 
back to within one eye of the old wood, every fall 
and spring, about one-half of the annual shoots 
—the remaining eyes producing canes to be re- 
tained for bearing next year—when the old bear- 
ing wood is in turn to be cut out to make room 
for new shoots. Disbad or rub off, as soon as 
they appear, all shoote not wanted as bearing 








stakes, six and a-half feet long, with notches in 


wood. 


Cotswold Ewes. 


Bred by George Fletcher of Shipton Sollars, (Eng.) Imported by and the property of George C. Hitchcock, Ash Grove, 
New Preston, Conn. 
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COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


The Cotswold sheep, portraits of which we here 
give you, are one of the modern varieties produc- 
ed in England by breeders, who have used the 
Leicestershire breeds as a basis. They may, there- 
fore, more strictly be called a variety of the 
Leicester. They are, as a general thing, more 
fine in the bone—more compact in form, and 
their fleeces a little finer in staple. We believe 
they were first introduced into the United States, 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, by Messrs. Lotham & 
Corning, of Albany. Since then, others have 
been imported and they have been caretully bred 
by many of our best sheep growers. They are 
principally valued as a mutton sheep, being quick 
growers and of large size, though we think will 
not generally come up to the Leicesters in weight. 
Their wool is long and of medium quality as it 
regards fineness. It isin good demand for the 
manufacture of musselin de laines, and for wors- 
ted work generally. The principal competition 
of mutton growers in this country lies between 
the South downs, Oxford downs, and Cotswolds. 
Each are excellent feeders, give good flavored flesh 
and each have their advocates. We wish there 
were more of all these breeds in Maine than there 
are at present. 





CLEAN YOUR CELLARS. 


We bave known many a housewife to be par- 
ticularly careful about the cleansing of parlors 
and bed-rooms, while the cellar was left without 
ventilation even when containing vegetables.— 
Chemical changes are always going on in organic 
life in cellars, and the gases given off in conse- 
quence of these changes in vegetable matter, are 
always deleterious to the health of the family oc- 
cupying the house. Even the fermentation of 
wines, beer, etc., in cellars not properly ventilat- 
ed, tends to throw an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid through the entire house. 

Disinfectants should be freely used in cellars. 
McDougall’s Disinfectant may be used with pro- 
priety, as it has no odor. Charcoal in cellars is 
extremely useful for the absorption of deleterious 
gases. The endosmose action of the gases gener- 
ated in cellars is such as to insure their passing 
through ordinary flooring and pervading the at- 
mosphere throughout the structure ; and, indeed, 
the volatile properties of many substances are 
much greater than we can understand in our 
philosophy. Thusa cellar containing pig lead 
will give Devonshire colic, commonly known as 
painter's colic, to the occupants of ail the dormi- 
tories above it, and still, lead is not supposed to 
be volatile. We knew a case some years since, 
where the portion of a building had been used for 
silvering looking glasses, and the spilled mercury 
(quick silver) had found its way down into the 
lower portion of the building. Many years after 
the cellar was fitted up for an office, and on in- 
troducing a stove, the votilization of the mer- 
cury salivated all the inhabitants of the house. 

Nothing is more common than to fill a cellar 
with plants during winter, and thus the exuda- 
tion of these plants finds its way through every 
space within the outer walls of the building, to 
the very roof. All this is wrong and injudicious. 
Farmers often ferment their cider in the cellars of 
their dwellidg ; thus we have carbonic acid, acetic 
acid, and many other products, continually being 
breathed by the family. It is much better to 
bave cellars for these purposes, under out-build- 
ings, apart from dwellings.— Working Farmer. 





PUT ON THE HARROW AGAIN. 


Many farmers are complaining that their grass 
seed did not catch well last spring. They say 
they must plough it in, or harrow it with the 
grain to cover it deeper. 

But grass seed should never be buried deep. 
W hy not use the brush harrow more and pulver- 
ize the whole surface. It costa but little to drag 
a brush harrow over an acre—not so much as 
fifty cents. A thorough brushing is often better 
than rolling. The small seeds should be made to 
come in close contact with the soil, or they will 
not sprout ina dry time. An extra brushing, 
five days after the first, will put the small weeds 
back and serve as well as once hoeing of corn. 

We see whole tields of wheat, rye, oats and 
barley, seeded down to grass. Most of this land 
has been ploughed but once; and not harrowed 
half so much as it should be. These fields are 
expected to lie for a°week or more without any 
appearance of blades—for the grain must swell 
before it can start. But the seeds of the thou- 
sands of weeds are ready swollen, and they shoot 
up at once and cover the ground before the blades 
of grain or grass can appear. 

Now why not put on the brush harrow again 
before the blades of grain appear. It can do no 
harm surely, unless you think you have already 
pulverized your ground too much, and you choose 
to see a hard surface ctust formed to choke part 
of your grain and grass. 

The practice of sowing grain in drills is kept 
up in order to till the soil while the grain is 
growing—and it is thought by many to pay well. 





Some farmers practice harrowing their winter rye 


in the spring with iron teeth harrows, and when 


the rye is thick it aids the harvest. 


Why then should farmers be so cautious about 
meddling with their new sown fields for a week 
or so after sowing? Will some one be bold 
enough to put the brush on and harrow once 


more before the grain starts. 


The seeds of grain and grass vegetate better 
when showers come soon after sowing, because 
the seeds then come in close contact with the 


particles of soil. Now let the harrow do thorough 


work, and the same thing is effected. Stirring 


the surface produces moisture at any time. We 


need not talk ot burying grass seeds deep while 
we have good harrows to prepare the ground, and 


and a brush that is made right.—Ploughman. 





SEEDING TO GRASS IN AUTUMN. 


We are unable to say who first set the example 
In 
saying this we do not forget that the honor of 


of laying down land to grass in autumn. 


introducing the system, has been claimed by a 
man in this vicinity, who speaks of it as ‘‘the 
new husbandry.’’ But although the practice 
was occasionally adopted here thirty or forty 
years ago, it does not seem to have been extended 
very widely, and it is seldom seen beyond the 
limits of New England. It fact, it is more com- 
mon in Eastern Massachusetts than elsewhere. 
We believe that where grass is the most profit- 
able crop, the advantages of autumn seeding are 
quite important. It permits a renewal of the 


sward without any intermission—that is without 
the loss of a crop. The land is ploughed after 


the hay crop bas been taken off, the seed sown, 
and this produces a crop the following year. A 
better sward is usually obtained than is produced 
by sowing grass with any grain crop. When 
grase and grain are sown together, the grain leads 
in the growth, and if it does well, holds the grass 
in subjection. If the weather is dry for some 
time before the grain is harvested, the moisture 
is drawn from the grass, and the hot sun to which 
it is exposed after the grain is removed, destroys 
the little life which remained. 

But in spring, the temptation to realize an im- 
mediate benefit from the land is so strong, that 
many are unwilling to sow grass seed by itself. 
Still, we consider autumn preferable to spring 
seeding for grass. When sown by iteelf in spring, 
its growth is more or less checked by weeds. In 
autumn, few weeds start, and the grass gets full 
possession of the ground, showing the following 
year a cleaner crop—wmore free from foul plants, 
than is usually obtained from spring sowing. 

The proper time for sowing is the eame as for 
winter grain. Something depends on the season 
as to moisture. It is of but little use to sow 
seed when the ground is as dry as dust, which is 
sometimes the case. Some farmers who have 
long practiced autumn sowing for grass, consider 
the whole month of September a suitable season. 
It is desirable to have the young plants obtain so 
good a hold on the soil that they will endure the 
winter ; but so much growth as to form a mat on 
the surface of the ground, tends to attract the 
field mice, and also to kill the grass by what is 
called ‘‘smothering.’ 

As to the preparation of the ground for seeding, 
something must depend on the kind and quality 
of manure to be applied. If it is not intended 
to apply any manure, we would turn over the old 
sward as flat as possible, and to no greater depth 
than is required to give a seed-bed—say five or 
six inches. A furrow-slice of this thickness would 
decom pose quickly, and afford the young grass 
the benefit of the gases thas formed. This, also, 
would probably be the best mode where only 
ashes, superphosphate or guano were to be ap- 
plied. But if stable or yard manures were to be 
used, a different mode would be preferable, and 
the following has been adopted with entire suc- 
cess :— 

The sward is tarned over with the Michigan 
plough,—Prouty & Mears’ pattern, either No. 84 
or No. 85,—to the depth of eight inches or more, 
having some regard to the character of the soil. 
If the under portion is destitute of fertilizing 
elements, is merely barren sand or gravel, it had 
better be left where nature left it, than to be 
brought up to cover better earth buried in its 
place. When the ground is ploughed, spread on 
the manure, and harrow it in with a light, sharp 
harrow ; sow the grass seed and cover it with a 
brush harrow, after which, if the ground is not 
inclined to pack too heavily, a roller may be pass- 
ed over to press down any sods or small stones. 

In the first described mode, it will be proper to 
roll the furrows heavily before harrowing, and 
then the harrow should be run lengthwise the 
furrows, lest the turf should be torn up. If the 
Mict-igan plough is used, as described, sufficient 
loose earth can be obtained to cover the manure 
as much as is necessary, without any risk of the 
turf being brought up by, the harrow. 

The next question is as to the kind and quantity 
of grass seed. Experience has pretty well settled 
this question. So far as grass is wanted for hay, 
and permanent meadow is the object, the best 
species for this section, are timothy or herds-grass, 





(Phleum pratense) and red-top, (Agrostis vul- 
| garis.) A peck of the former and from half a 
bushel to a bushel, (according to the cleanness, ) 
of the latter may be sown to the acre. It is ad- 
visable to sow enough white clover to givea 
‘‘think bottom”’ to the crop, and impart an agree- 
able odor and relish to the hay. A quart, ora 
couple of pounds of seed to the acre is sufficient 
for this. Some people seem to have an idea that 
grass cannot be sown to thick; but those who 
have closely observed, know that too many plants 
on the ground weaken themselves in the ‘‘strug- 
gle for life,’’ and thus die prematurely. 

We are aware that various mixtures of graeses 
have been recommended ; we took occasion to no- 
tice some of the recipes for seeding meadows and 
pastures, sometime since, and there is no necessi- 
ty that we should particularly refer to them here; 
but the following extract from Professor Buck- 
man‘s Notes on Meadows and Pastures isin point : 

‘The mixture of seeds, though usually so much 
paraded as being the result of a critical examina- 
cion of the sorts suitable for varied situations, is 
too often a quack prescription made by men who 
could not distinguish one grass from another, 
either in the growing or the driedstate; * * * 
indeed, with most of the grass formule it is a 
mercy that only a tithe of the seed should pos- 
sess the power of germination.’’—Boston Culti- 
valor. 





THE BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 


A writer in the Boston Traveller has given a 
graphic and amusing account of a day at Brigh- 
ton—the writer being evidently a “‘ bright un” 
himself—and from his account (which is too 
lengthy for our columns,) we condense a descrip- 
tion of the market and market day. The market 
itself may be considered an original institution— 
|since, whenever it is alluded to elsewhere it is in- 
variably ‘‘quoted.”’ 

Thursday of every week, which by common 
consent and custom is the market day, changes 
the generally quiet village of Brighton into a 
scene of bustle and excitement. At early morn- 
ing the cattle, sheep, etc., are hurried in, and 
soon the morning train from Boston, omnibusses, 
carriages, and other ‘‘ vehicular mediums’’ bring 
in a throng of drovers, buyers, speculators and 
spectators; so that, by ten o'clock, there are gen- 
erally gathered as many as two or three hundred 
vehicles in the area fronting the Cattle Fair Ho- 
tel. The proprietors thereof throng the spacious 
bar-room for the purpose of warming themselves 
in winter, and in summer ‘‘cooling off;’’ the pro- 
cess for effecting both results being precisely the 
same. The portico of the hotel is occupied by 
hawkers and peddlers, who sell clothing, jewelry, 
soap, watches, knives, razors, etc., (to say noth- 
ing of their customers,) at astonishingly low rates. 
An ‘English bunting lever eighteen carats fine,”’ 
is frequently sold for five or six dollars, and, of 
course, is a genuine article. In the region round 
about, ‘‘ Mammoth Steers,’’—‘‘ Living Skeletons,”’ 
—‘‘Shades,”’ etc., are on exhibition at reasonable 
prices. 

One of the outside features of the market is the 
horse auction. A Brighton horse has become a 
proverb. Here are gathered all the old, worn- 
out, broken-down, and used-up omnibus, cart and 
livery-stable steeds, and these are knocked down 
(if they don’t tamble down,) at sums varying 
from five to forty dollars. These sales are pro- 
ductive of a deal of merriment, and the mettle, 
speed and fine points of the animals are exhibited, 
the ‘‘points’’ perhaps being sufficiently prominent 
already. 

All this time, the butchers and the drovers are 
busily engaged in their traffic. The fattest and 
best of the cattle in the pens find a ready sale, 
and long before all the drovers are in, select lots 
begin to be driven from the grounds. Men and 
boys hurry up and down the lanes and through 
the pens, each armed with a stick which is sort of 
a-shillelah, shouting to the half-crazed cattle, and 
with screams and blows directing them where 
they should go. Occasionally a drove of cows 
and calves come along, the latter muzzled, and 
the former looing and bellowing in chorus to the 
shouts of their drivers. Farmers from the neigh- 
boring towns are selecting ‘ stores’’ from the 
large number of that class in the pens, and dairy- 
men carefully examining the ‘‘ milky-mothers’’ 
that are so anxiously seeking their young from 
the midst of their companions. Working oxen 
are driven in by the farmers from the vicinity, 
who sell, only after much banter, to buy again 
when prices are low. In the midst of these, dogs 
and goats and mules are offered for sale, and near 
by are the hog pens, containing, at this season, 
only stores, which are sold singly and in pairs to 
small farmers, mechanics and others who think 
they can afford to ‘‘keep a pig.” 

The forenoon is busy enough. At high noon 
the huge bell of the hotel announces dinner, and 
for a brief period there is a breathing spell for 
men and beast. After dinner, business again re- 
sumes itssway. The voice of the hawker becomes 
hoarse, but it is by no means silenced. Drovers 
who have not made many sales get nervous, and 





ipens are cleared ont without much regard to 
profit on the part of the seller. The butchers be- 
gin to turn their faces homewards, and the drov- 
ers, generally with well-filled wallets, start for 
Boston. A few, not liking the prices, and hop- 
ing for ‘‘ better times,’’ make arrangements to 
turn out their cattle to pasture, and hold over to 
another week. By five o’clock the business of 
the day is over, and Brighton subsides once more 
into a quiet, matter-of-fact Massachusetts village, 
till another Thareday brings round another mar- 
ket day. 

The Brighton Cattle Market has teen so long 
established that ‘* the oldest inhabitant’’ cannot 
remember when there was not a market there. 
The originator of the market was Mr. Jonathan 
Winship, who died at an advanced age, in 1820. 
Being a contractor with the English government 
for beef for the army, and owning a large tract of 
land where Brighton now stands, he established a 
large slaughter-house there, and producers of beef 
cattle soon began to find their way to this place 
to effecta sale. Other butchers came here to 
compete with him in making purchases, and in a 
short time the business became centered here, Mr. 
Winship having wisely encouraged and fostered 
it. This is believed to have occurred at the time 
of the old French war (1756,) or very soon after. 
From that time this has been the cattle market of 
New England, and soon after butchering businees 
also began to settle here. Soon after the revolu- 
tion the business increased rapidly for twenty or 
thirty years, at the end of which time there was 
often as many as five thousand beef cattle sold 
and slaughtered in a week. Most of the beef was 
barreled and salted, but the building of railroads 
has nearly destroyed that branch of the business. 
There are now only about twenty butchering es- 
tablishments in Brighton, but the carrying on of 
these requires a capital that has been estimated at 
five millions of dollars. Insome of these as mapy 
as a hundred heavy cattle are slaughtered in a 
week, and the beef sent to market daily for im- 
mediate consumption. The number of stores and 
of working oxen in the market was never so large 
as of late years, and the increase of population in 
this vicinity has caused a corresponding increase 
in the demand for fresh meats, but the aggregate 
number of animals slaughtered is much Jess than 
when beef was barreled here. The attendance 
upon Market Day is much larger than formerly, 
and the outside shows and sales are of modern 
date. 





PUMPKINS FED TO MILCH COWS. 


There is much difference and apparent contra- 
riety of opinion as to the effect of pumpkins eaten 
by milch cows. Some contend that they increase 
the yield of milk, while others as stoutly deny 
any such effect from feeding them. Some stock 
farmers even assert that pumpkins fed to cows 
diminish or ‘‘dry up’’ their milk. I propose now 
to briefly consider a few points bearing on this 
subject. 

The pumpkins can add very little to the rich- 
ness or quality of the milk at any time; but in 
moderate quantities it may promote the health 
and thrift of the animal, when the weather is not 
too cold, and the bulk of feed has become dry, as 
is usual in the fall, by serving the purpose of a 
dilutent, and contributing to a sufficiently moist 
consistency of the contents of the stomach. In 
this its advantages will be more of an indirect 
than nutritious nature. But this is no objection, 
if there be real advantages accruing from its use 
as a food for stock. 

Like roots that are largely composed of water, 
pumpkins will be found less nutritious in wet 
than in dry seasons, and their effect on animals 
must of course vary with their varying quality. 
In any season pumpkins must affect cows giving 
milk differently from other cattle, because of their 
diuretic properties—as compared with other wa- 
tery food—which the pumpkin possesses. The 
channels through which fluid is driven by the 
kidneys are so closely connected with the inner 
vessels concerned in the secretion of milk, that 
diuretic food, such as is more diuretic than is 
usual, will self divert more or less of the fluid 
parts of such food into the excreting vessels of the 
kidneys, and so diminish the bulk, and perhaps 
by the unusual excitation deteriorate the quality 
of the milk. 

In a former number of the Country Gentleman, 
it was stated that in an instance where cows had 
been fed with pumpkins with the seeds taken out, 
the cows did well, yielding more milk ; but when 
fed with the seeds in, in the usual manner, the 
cows diminished in their yield or quantity of 
milk. Pumpkin seed is generally known as one 
of the most powerful diuretics ; hence there is no 
matter for surprise that when cows eat much of 
it, the excess of fluid in such food, together with 
some of that coming from other sources, should 
find egress by way of the kidneys, instead of 
going into the under. Ths cause of wonder 
would be if such a strong diuretic did not pro- 
duce a corresponding increase in the fluid execre- 
tions. Anda clear proof of this is seen in the 
fact that when divested of their seeds, pumpkins 
produce no such resalt—no diminution of milk is 
observed or complained of. 

I have not the space, even if I could, to point 
out the causes of pumpkins baving more seed, 
and being less suitable for milk-giving cows in 
some years than others ; but such is undoubtedly 
the fact ; and pumpkins must, therefore, be less 
suitable for dairy cows in some seasons when they 
have more seeds than in those when they have 
but few only, as we some seasons observe. But 
the opinion that pumpkins ‘‘dry up’’ milch cows 
by diverting certain fluids, appears in some sea- 
sons to be well founded, and the fact beyond dis- 
pute ; in other seasons such results are less per- 
ceptible. e 

It would be interesting to observe the peculiar 
character of the soil—some soils being more pro- 
motive of seed-forming than others—and of 
the seasons that produce the largest proportion 
of seed, by which, some idea of the causes of such 
difference might be obtained, and the best use to 
which this crop may be put, would also, by the 
fact of ite having more or less than. the useal 
proportion of seeds, be determined. 

As before intimated, the pumpkins is 80 watery 
that it should not be allowed to be eaten in large 
quantities in place of more nourishing food ; for 
animals will gorge themselves in trying to ap- 
pease their hunger, and then fail to be satisfied, 
because, though over-filled, they are under-fed ; 





though crammed to choking, they have taken too 
little of the real element of nourishment and 
strength. A neighbor of mine, who is addicted 
to the cramming system—though I must acknowl- 
edge not many err in this direction—had a cow 
very sick, and nearly lost her, from gorging with 
pumpkins lastautumn. Because he had a plenty 
of this food, he fed it in excess. 

Whatever may be the yield of our crops, milch 
cows or other animals require moderate, but reg- 
ular feeding, and the quantity must be determin- 
ed, not by the quantity of the crop, but by the 
quality of the food itself; that is, by the meas 
ure and proportion of digestible elements of nu- 
trition it is capable of eupplying to replenish and 
repair, or build up the carcasses of grown or 
young animals.—Country Gentleman. 





FARMING OW A LARGE SCALE. 


An Illinois paper furnishes the following ac- 
count of a visit to the “Bishop Hill Colony’’—a 
colony from Sweden, we believe—located in 
Henry County, Lilinois: _. 

We were very agreeably surprised, on our re- 
cent visit to Bishop Hill at the signs of thrift and 
prosperity visible on every hand. First, it isa 
beautiful place, handsomely elevated, and adorned 
with a grove on the northwest. The buildings 
are substantial and comfortable, and one, origin- 
ally designed for a hotel, is a fine specimen of 
architecture. A large clock occupies the cupola, 
and from that point a fine view of the surround- 
ing country can be obtained, including a sight of 
Altona and Cambridge. The utmost neatness is 
observable in and around the dwellings of the 
people. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
people themselves are models of neatness and 
thrift. 

The Colony, we learned, now numbers about 
7,000 persons. Some months ago it was divided, 
the seceding portion taking the name of the 
“Bishop Hill Company,’’ and receiving their 
share of the property, though all live on the do- 
main as before. We were told that a general 
division of the property is in contemplation, to 
take effect next fall or winter, 80 as to give every 
man or woman his or ber share, and thus to do 
away with the community feature of the Colony. 

The domain of the Colony embraces 12,000 
acres, about 9,000 of which are under cultivation. 
To one accustomed to farming on a small scale, 
their operations seem to be immense, as in fact 
they are. Broom-corn is a specialty with them, 
and they have now about 3,000 acres under culti- 
vation. The crop averages about a ton to four 
acres, and the price about $100 per ton; upon 
which estimate, this year’s crop will be worth 
$75,000. The colonists usually manufacture 
about 5,000 dozen brooms annually, and the bal- 
ance of the crop is sold at the East. Of other 
crops, they have now on the ground about 2,000 
acres of wheat; 2,000 of corn; say 2,000 of 
various other crops, such as sugar-cane, potatoes, 
etc., and 1,000 acres of grass, Hungarian and 
timothy. The whole estate is in admirable con- 
dition, showing unwearied care and excellent 
jadgment on the part of the managers. The 
stock of the domain is large, and the barns and 
sheds for cattle and broom-corn areof mammoth 
proportions. 





NORTH KENNEBEC AG’L sOCIETY. 


The Annual Show and Fair of this Society will be held 
at Waterville, October 2d and 3d, 1860. 


PREMIUMS. 


Best stallion, $10, 5, Vol. Me. Agriculture; 
breeding mare, 5, 3, Vol. Me. Ag.; pair matched horses 
for all work, 5,3, Vol. Me. Ag. ; mare or gelding, 2, 
Vol Me Ag. 

Colts. Colt, mare or gelding, 3 yrs old, $3, Vol Me 
Ag; do. 2 yrs., 2; do. 1 yr., 1; 2d, same; stad colt, 3 
yrs., 3, Vol Me Ag; do. 2 yrs., 2, 2d, same. 

Bulls. Bull, 2 yrs or upward, $5, 3, 2; bull under 2 
yrs. 3, 1, Vol Me Ag; bull calf, 2, Vol. Me. Ag. 

Cows and Heifers. Dairy cow, $3, 2, Vol Me Ag; 
heifer, 3 yrs., 2, Vol Me Ag; do. 2 yrs., 2, Vol Me Ag; 
do. l yr., 2, 2d, same. 

Owen and Steers. Team of oxen from any one town, 
8 pairs or more, $8, 6, 4; team of steers from any town, 
8 pairs or more, 6, 4; pair matched oxen, 5, 3, 2, Vol 
Me Ag; drawing oxen, 4, 3, 2, Vol Me Ag; do. under 5 
yre., 4,3, 2, Vol Me Ag; pair steers, 3 yrs., 3, 2, Vol 
Me Ag; pair steers, 2 yrs., 2, 1, Vol Me Ag; pair steers 
1 yr, 2, 1, Vol Me Ag; pair steor calves, 1, Vol Me Ag; 
trained steers, by a boy not over 16 yrs, 2, 1,50; 1. 

Sheep and Swine. Flock sheep, 25 or more, $6, 4, 2; 
fine wool buck, 3, 1, Vol Me Ag; long or middle wool, 3, 
1, Vol Me Ag; 6 or more fine wool ewes, 3, 1; long wool, 
3, 1; 6 or more ewe lambs, 2, 1; 2 or more buck lambs, 
2, 1; 6 or more fat sheep, 2, 1.; boar, or sow, each, 2, 
1; litter of pigs, 5 or more, 2, 1. 

Fat Cattle. Fat oxen, cow, steer, or heifer, each, $2, 
Vol Me Ag. 

Fowls. Lot hens, turkeys, geese, each, ¢1,50, Vol 
Me Ag. 

Trotting Horses. Fastest trotting stallion, $15, 10, 5; 
do. mare or gelding, 15, 10,5; mare or gelding under 5 
yrs., 10, 5; do. 4 yrs., 8,5. No premium to be paid un- 
less the time made is under 4 minutes. 

Crops and Manures, Crop ef corn, 75 or more bushels 
per acre, $3, 2, 1; oats, 50 or more bushels per acre, 2, 
1, Vol Me Ag; barley, 40 or more bushels per acre, 2, 
1, Vol Me Ag; summer or winter rye, 20 bushels or 
more per acre, 2, 1; peas and beans, one-half acre or 
more, 1, Vol Me Ag; peas or beans raised with potatoes, 
l, va Me Ag; potatoes, not less than 200 bushels per 
acre, also turnips, beets and carrots, not less than 500 
bushels per acre, each, 2,1, Vol Me Ag; sample corn, 
beans, peas, barley, oats, rye, potatoes, turnips, beets, 
carrots, onions, tomatoes, squashes, pumpkins, cabbages, 
each, Vol Me Ag. For largest and best lot of manure 
prepared at the least expense, with written statement of 
amount, method, and cost of the same, to embrace some 
improvement upon the common method of manufacturin 
and saving manure, 3, 2; for the most extensive 
satisfactory experiment in the application of manure to 
the hoed crops, 3, 2, 1; best and most successful experi- 
ment in a Serve. grass land, 2, 





Horses. 


1, 
isplay of fruit of all kinds, $2, 1; do. winter 
fruit, 1; pears, 3 or more kinds, 1, Vol Me Ag; plums 
and grapee, 3 or more kinds, 1. 

Bread, Butter, Cheese, Honey, Sugar, Best lot butter, 
20 Ibs. or more, $3, 2, 1; cheese, 50 Ibs or more, 3, 2, 1; 
lot flour bread, brown bread, barley bread, each, 1; 
sample honey, 20 lbs or more, maple sugar, 20 Ibs or 
more, each, 1, 50c.; maple syrup, 1 gallon or more, 1. 

Manufactured Articles and ents. plow, 
showing some improvement from those heretofore shown, 
$2, 1; stubble plow, 1,50, Vol Me Ag; harrow, or other 
instrument for pulverizing the soil, an improvement 1 p- 
on the wedge tooth harrow, 1, 50c.; hay fork, manure 
fork, ecythes, shovels, hoes, axes, horse rakes, wheel- 
barrow and hand-cart, each, 1; single or doable wagon, 
each, 2, 1; one horse farm n, sleigh, ex 
cart, horse hoe, each, 1; ox yoke and bows, Vol Me Ag; 
improved seed planter, fan mill, each, 1; specimen cabi- 
net work, 2; house doors, 1; largest and best exhibition 
. Long implements from one establishment, 2,1, 

Jol Me Ag. 
Leather and. Leather Goods. Walf-dosen calf-skins, 
best sole leather, case cowhide boots, calf boots, 2 pairs 
or more, specimen ladies’ winter boots, specimen child’s 
winter boots or shoes, each, $1; double harness, 2; sin- 
gle harness, 2. 
Household Manufactures. Best flannel for fulled cloth, 
cotton and wool flannel, wool carpeting, cotton and wool 
carpeting, rag carpeting, each, 750.; hearth rug, woolen 
shawl, wool cape, each, 75c.; wool yarn, mittens, hose, 
(men’s and women’s,) 6 or more ‘ial to, bo, i, speci- 
men plain and fancy needle work, fancy worsted work, 
—s aan each, 500, kpi 
irl’s Work. Bed quilt, specimen knitting, plain 
sewing, fancy needle work, worsted, cotton or tise, 
mending cl or stockings, each, 50, 25¢.; sample 

brown or white bread, $1, 50. 
notioss and gratuities will be 


nm for any 
article, machine, or im ent 





to facilitate 
and lessen the labor of the farmer and the farmer's wife. 





